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scarcely  suppose  that  such  are  the  real  sentiments  of  the  writer, 
and  are  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  evidence  of  haste 
which  is  apparent  in  the  composition  of  the  note. 


JULIA  BRACE. 


With  the  name  of  Julia  Brace,  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  pupil  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Asylum  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  most  of  our  readers  are  probably  famil¬ 
iar.  The  following  account  of  her  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Weld,  the  principal 
of  the  Asylum,  and  is  extracted  from  the  last  annual  report  of  that  institution. 
The  subject  is  one  of  permanent  interest  in  its  relation  to  intellectual  and  moral 
phdosophy,  and,  on  this  account,  facts  possessing  so  high  a  character  of  authen¬ 
ticity,  as  belongs  to  the  following  narrative,  will  be  eagerly  read  and  carefully 
remembered.  From  a  letter  of  Mr.  Weld  to  the  President  and  Directors  of 
the  Asylum  it  appears,  that  four  other  cases  similar  to  that  of  Julia  Brace  are 
known  to  have  occurred  in  this  country,  but  that  respecting  two  of  these  no 
particular  account  has  been  preserved.  There  is  still  wanting  a  case  in  which 
the  subject  shall  be  restored  to  sight  after  arriving  at  mature  age,  and  such  a 
case,  it  is  at  least  possible,  may  still  occur.  How  interesting  to  the  philoso¬ 
pher  and  to  the  Christian  would  be  the  disclosures  which  Julia  Brace  would  be 
able  to  make  respecting  her  past  mental  impressions,  could  she  now  be  restor¬ 
ed  to  sight,  and  taught  the  language  of  the  deaf  mutes  1  How  vastly  more  in¬ 
teresting  still,  could  the  use  of  both  her  lost  senses  be  restored  !  Ed. 

On  the  11th  of  June  1825,  Julia  Brace  was  admitted  as  an  in¬ 
mate,  and  so  far  as  her  peculiar  circumstances  would  permit, 
as  a  pupil,  of  the  Asylum.  She  was  born  in  Hartford  on  the 
13th  of  June  1807  ;  consequently,  was  eighteen  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  her  admission,  and  is  now  (April  1S37)  almost 
thirty.  At  the  age  of  four  years  and  about  five  months ,  while 
visiting  a  relative  in  a  neighboring  town,  she  was  seized  with 
the  typhus  fever,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  first  week  of  her 
illness,  entirely  deprived  her  of  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing! 
Previous  to  this  sickness,  she  had  been  healthy,  enjoyed  the 
perfect  use  of  all  the  senses,  was  possessed  of  common  intel¬ 
lectual,  as  well  as  physical  powers,  had  a  quick  temper,  but  was 
on  the  whole  a  promising  child.  She  was  active  in  her  habits, 
had  been  sent  to  school,  and  could  read  and  spell  words  of  two 
syllables.  She  had  begun  to  be  somewhat  useful  to  her  mother 
in  her  household  affairs,  and  had  learnt  to  do  plain  sewing,  so 
that  she  had  assisted  in  making  a  little  garment  or  two  for  her¬ 
self.  Her  mother  had  taught  her  ‘  to  say  her  prayers,’  and  she 
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had  learned,  probably  from  necessary  intercourse  with  a  pro¬ 
fane  person,  to  use  some  very  exceptionable  words. 

The  sickness  which  rendered  her  so  desolate,  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  severe,  and  after  accomplishing  its  fearful  work  upon  her 
senses,  left  her  system  so  completely  prostrate,  that  it  was  long 
doubtful  whether  she  would  ever  be  restored  to  comfortable 
general  health.  She  retained  however  for  a  considerable  time, 
the  faculty  of  speech,  and  shortly  after  her  long  night  came 
upon  her,  said  to  her  attendant,  ‘Why  don’t  you  light  a  lamp  . 
It  will  never  be  day.’  She  used  also  to  say  her  prayers  after 
she  became  deaf  and  blind,  to  utter  the  names  ot  her  friends,  to 
ask  for  what  she  wanted,  to  spell  little  words  to  herself,  and  at 
times  when  disappointed,  or  vexed  by  her  wishes  not  being 
complied  with,  by  the  impossibility  of  making  herself  under¬ 
stood,  or  by  the  unkind  treatment  of  a  male  member  of  the 
family,  (to  which  she  was  occasionally  subject,)  she  would  use 
profane  expressions,  such  as  she  had  no  doubt  heard  from  this 
unhappy  person.  Her  childish  spirit  evidently  at  this  period, 
wandered  about  its  prison-house  in  restlessness,  anxiety  and 
sometimes  in  agony  ;  seeking  deliverance,  striving  for  com¬ 
munion  with  kindred  minds,  and  using  all  the  faculties  and 
senses  which  remained  at  its  command,  to  make  known  its  con¬ 
dition,  and  supply  itself  with  occupation  and  amusement.  In 
making  these  efforts,  the  poor  child  very  naturally  used  such 
language  as  she  had  been  familiar  with  ;  often  probably,  with 
very  imperfect  ideas  of  its  meaning  :  for,  judging  from  the  cases 
of  other  children  of  that  tender  age,  especially  such  as  have  en¬ 
joyed  but  indifferent  instruction,  we  cannot  suppose  that  this 
poor  child  had  distinct  ideas  of  the  God  she  addressed  in  pray¬ 
er,  and  whose  name  she  used  in  other  ways,  or,  of  the  full 
meaning  of  any  other  than  the  simplest  language. 

As  her  strength  increased  and  she  became  able  to  stand,  and 
with  the  aid  of  others  to  walk  about  the  house,  her  means  of 
enjoyment  increased  also.  She  had  much  pleasure  in  examin¬ 
ing  by  the  senses  of  feeling  and  smell  the  various  obiects  around 
her,  she  soon  became  familiar  with  every  article  of  her  own  ap¬ 
parel,  and  indeed  with  every  thing  belonging  to  the  family,  and 
while  her  parents  lived  in  the  same  house  with  another  family, 
has  often  been  known  to  carry  back  to  their  owner  such  uten- 
.  ^  article  s  as  had  been  borrowed  or  lent,  often  to  the 

amusement  and  sometimes  to  the  inconvenience  of  both  parties. 
She  early  evinced  great  love  of  order,  never  allowing  any  thing 
to  be  out  of  place,  if  she  could  prevent  it.  She  also  as  she 
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grew  older,  seemed  desirous  of  occupying  herself  in  the  care  of 
her  brothers  and  sisters,  of  whom  she  had  several  all  younger 
than  herself :  would  sometimes  wash  their  faces  and  hands, 
would  undress  and  put  them  to  bed,  occasionally  exercise  some 
discipline  among  them,  would  rock  the  infant  in  the  cradle,  and 
feel  of  its  eyes,  to  ascertain  if  it  were  sleeping,  and  if  she  found 
it  crying  would  sometimes  give  it  sugar.  Whether  she  had 
learnt  by  experience  that  her  mother,  on  whose  labor  the  fami¬ 
ly  were  principally  dependent  for  support,  was  generally  busy, 
and  that  she  might  aid  her  by  these  efforts  among  the  younger 
children,  or  whether  she  made  them  merely  for  her  own  amuse¬ 
ment,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  :  probably  both  motives  in¬ 
fluenced  her. 

After  her  complete  recovery,  and  during  all  the  time  of  her 
growing  up,  she  was  favored  with  perhaps  more  uniform  health 
than  is  common  ;  which  has  continued  to  the  present  time. 
She  was  generally  obedient  to  her  mother,  or  the  woman,  who¬ 
ever  she  might  be,  that  had  the  care  of  her  ;  and  was  ready  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  any  one  in  whom  she  had  confidence  ; 
but  was  cautious  in  regard  to  strangers,  and  particularly  fearful 
of  men,  shrinking  from  them  and  appearing  disturbed,  if  aware 
of  their  presence. 

Julia  was  not  unusually  fond  of  sleep  in  her  childhood  and 
youth,  but  evinced  at  times  a  disposition  to  change  night  into 
day,  evidently  preferring  to  rest  while  others  were  busy  around 
her,  and  to  be  active  while  they  were  still.  As  darkness  and 
light  were  the  same  to  her,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  she  should 
choose  the  most  quiet  portion  of  the  twenty-four  hours  in  which 
to  accomplish  her  own  purposes  either  of  business  or  pleasure  ; 
for  being  solitary  in  almost  all  her  enjoyments,  she  was  particu¬ 
larly  displeased  with  interruption  in  their  pursuit. 

Her  mother  naturally  granted  her  every  indulgence  in  her 
power  ;  still,  as  her  means  were  limited,  her  supplies,  though 
sufficient  for  comfort,  were  not  abundant.  Hence,  poor  Julia 
learned  to  attach  a  high  value  to  whatever  she  thought  her  own, 
was  unwearied  in  the  care  of  it,  and  resented  the  interference  of 
others.  In  regard  however,  to  the  making  of  her  clothing  and 
to  those  things  about  which  she  needed  assistance,  she  was  per¬ 
fectly  compliant  with  the  wishes  of  others.  Her  notions  res¬ 
pecting  the  right  of  property  seem  to  have  been  perfectly  cor¬ 
rect.  She  would  never  take  the  property  of  others  without 
leave,  and  if  her  own  was  taken,  or  disturbed  in  her  view  im¬ 
properly,  she  showed  her  displeasure,  and  seemed  greatly  af- 
30 
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Aided.  She  evinced  no  fear  of  sickness,  but  was  ^ery  kind 
when  members  of  the  family  were  sick  ;  would  sh°w  bj  her 
manner  that  she  felt  sorry  lor  them,  would  smooth downdie 
bed-clothes,  put  her  hands  gently  upon  their  faces,  and  some 
times  spread  the  little  table  and  bring  it  to  the  bed-side  with  a 
cup  or  two  upon  it  to  contain  drinks.  This  was  of  course  done 
in  imitation  of  what  she  had  experienced  from  others,  or  had 

known  done  by  them.  .  . 

Julia’s  most  unfortunate  situation,  rendered  her  an  object  o 

curiosity  to  the  benevolent,  by  whom  she  was  constantly  visit¬ 
ed  and  by  whose  benefactions  she  was  in  a  great  measure  sup¬ 
ported.  Still,  though  pieces  of  money  and  other  things  of  value 
were  often  put  into  her  hands  by  strangers,  it  is  remarkable  that 
she  never  seemed  disposed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  consider 
them  as  gifts  ;  but  would  uniformly  return  them,  unless  assured 
by  signs  she  could  not  misunderstand,  that  they  were  lor  her  to 
keep.  Her  apparent  destitution  of  covetousness  and  actual 
delicacy  of  feeling  on  this  subject,  have  olten  attracted  admira¬ 
tion.  Her  peculiar  circumstances,  had  from  the  beginning, 
called  forth  the  compassionate  regard  and  the  requisite  pecunia¬ 
ry  assistance  from  charitable  ladies  and  others,  in  whose  neigh¬ 
borhood  she  lived.  She  had  at  times  been  sent  to  a  little  school 
for  children,  where  she  had  learnt  to  knit ;  she  had  been  ena¬ 
bled  to  retain  her  ability  to  sew  by  proper  care  on  the  part  of 
her  friends,  and  on  the  whole,  as  she  advanced  in  age,  had  an 
increasing  amount  of  resources  for  cotnlort  and  happiness,  dur¬ 
ing  her  dark  and  silent  journey  of  life.  Still  it  was  evidently  a 
dictate  of  humanity,  that  a  home  for  life  should  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  her,  where  all  her  wants  might  be  timely  supplied, 
and  her  means  of  happiness,  if  possible,  increased.  M  ith  this 
view',  the  Directors  of  the  Asylum  received  her  under  their 
care,  as  has  been  stated,  when  she  was  eighteen  years  of  age. 
She  has  now  been  about  twelve  years  an  inmate  of  the  Asylum, 
and  the  kind  intentions  of  her  benefactors  have  been  fully  real¬ 
ized.  Here,  she  soon  conformed  to  the  rules  of  the  institution, 
and  has  been  most  exemplary  in  the  observance  of  such,  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  her  case.  For  instance,  she  has  been  an  example  of 
punctuality  in  her  attention  to  such  little  duties  as  were  assign¬ 
ed  her,  has  been  orderly  in  her  habits,  and  has  learned  to  be 
very  neat ;  has  regarded  the  rights  of  others,  and  has  attended, 
in  the  best  way  she  could,  to  her  own.  Much  of  this  is  owing 
indeed,  to  the  judicious  treatment  of  those  who  received  her 
here,  and  led  her  to  the  formation  of  good  habits,  and  as  habits 
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in  her  case  at  least,  are  second  nature,  she  has  retained  them 
and  finds  her  happiness  in  their  observance. 

It  was  an  object  of  much  interest  with  the  Principal  and  In¬ 
structors  of  the  Asylum,  on  her  admission,  to  try  the  effect  of 
some  experiments  in  teaching  her  language.  They  indulged 
the  hope  that  ultimately  they  might  devise  some  plan  to  com¬ 
municate  even  some  abstract  ideas,  and  especially,  moral  and 
religious  truth.  Accordingly,  by  means  of  an  alphabet  carved 
in  wood,  and  resembling  that  used  in  schools  for  the  blind,  she 
was  taught  to  understand  and  to  form  in  her  own  way,  the  let¬ 
ters  composing  a  few  simple  words.  For  example,  she  was 
furnished  with  a  cushion  and  a  supply  of  pins  ;  the  teacher  then 
placed  in  her  hand  the  thing  whose  name  he  proposed  to  teach  ; 
then,  directed  her  hand  to  the  carved  letters  composing  its 
name  ;  then,  by  sticking  the  pins  upon  the  cushion,  he  formed 
the  respective  letters  and  the  word.  This  she  was  encouraged 
to  do,  until,  when  the  thing  was  presented  to  her,  or  its  sign 
made  in  her  hand,  (for  instance,  a  key,  or  the  deaf-mute’s  sign 
for  a  key,)  she  would,  without  assistance,  form  the  letters  k,  e,  y. 
In  this  way,  several  short  and  easy  words  were  taught ;  but  the 
experiment  soon  became  uninteresting  to  her,  (it  was  of  course 
very  tedious  and  laborious  to  her  teacher,)  and,  as  there  seem¬ 
ed  no  probability  of  any  important  result  for  her  benefit,  the  at¬ 
tempt  was  abandoned. 

Much  greater  success  has  attended  the  attempt  to  teach  her 
the  language  of  the  Asylum  ;  or  rather,  such  of  the  conversa¬ 
tional  signs  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  are  necessary  to  convey 
ideas  on  common  subjects  ;  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  ab¬ 
stract  ideas,  on  all  the  affairs  of  common  life.  For  instance, 
the  principal  of  the  institution  wore  spectacles,  and  was  the 
only  person  of  the  house  who  did  so.  He  had  long  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  among  the  deaf  and  dumb,  by  the  sign  for  spectacles, 
made  with  one  or  both  hands  upon  the  eyes.  After  feeling  of 
his  spectacles  herself,  and  having  the  sign  made  for  them  a  few 
times  by  others,  she  readily  learned  to  understand  and  use  this 
sign  as  appropriate  to  Mr.  Gallaudet  alone.  In  a  similar  man¬ 
ner,  the  signs  or  names,  distinguishing  other  individuals,  were 
taught ;  as  also  those  for  the  objects  around  her,  which  it  was 
most  important  for  her  to  know.  A  person  by  taking  her 
hands  in  his  own,  and  making  signs  with  them,  or  by  permitting 
her  to  feel  his  hands  and  arms  when  in  the  act  of  signing,  could 
readily  communicate  with  her,  on  the  very  simple  subjects  with  ' 
which  she  was  most  conversant.  This  is  still  the  method  of 
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talking  with  her,  and  imperfect  as  it  may  seem  to  a  stranger, 
is  yet  sufficient,  in  the  hands  of  one  at  all  skilful  in  the  use  of 
signs,  greatly  to  promote  her  happiness.  It  restores  her  in  an 
important  degree  to  society.  She  is  sent  for  an  article  of 
dress,  for  her  scissors,  thimble,  or  any  thing  ol  her  own,  with 
entire  ease,  and  with  as  much  certainty  that  she  understands 
what  is  wanted,  and  will  procure  it,  as  could  be  had  in  the  case 
of  almost  any  other  person.  If  one  whom  she  knows  is  sick, 
she  is  informed  of  it ;  or  if  a  death  occurs,  she  makes  the  signs 
for  w'eeping,  for  being  sorry  and  perhaps  for  burying,  and  is 
desirous  of  going  to  see  the  corpse.  If  permitted,  she  exam¬ 
ines  the  grave-clothes,  feels  the  face  and  hands  of  the  dead 
body  with  great  delicacy  and  carefulness,  makes  the  sign  for 
being  dead,  says  the  friends  are  sorry,  etc.  Still  we  do  not ' 
know  what  her  ideas  of  death  are.  She  cannot  fail  to  know 
that  a  great  change  has  passed  upon  the  body,  and  that  soon 
after,  it  is  carried  away  ;  but  farther  than  this,  all  is  probably 
mysterious.  Several  deaths  have  occurred  in  the  Asylum  since 
her  residence  here,  all  of  which  have  been  deeply  interesting  to 
Julia.  From  the  first  she  undoubtedly  obtained  her  original  ideas, 
whatever  they  were,  of  so  great  a  change  ;  for  when,  after  a 
careful  and  earnest  examination,  she  satisfied  herself  that  the 
body  was  incapable  of  motion,  and  had  ceased  to  breathe,  she 
seemed  filled  with  horror.  In  succeeding  instances  she  has 
been  less  deeply  affected,  though  the  impression  in  each,  has 
been  agitating  and  distressing  in  a  considerable  degree.  She 
is  disposed  to  make  signs  about  the  event,  while  it  is  recent, 
to  herself  sometimes,  and  to  others,  whenever  it  is  alluded  to. 

On  the  Sabbath,  Julia  dresses  herself  in  her  best  clothing, 
and  taking  her  rocking-chair,  begins  the  observance  of  the  day, 
by  abstaining  from  all  her  customary  employments.  She  nev¬ 
er  fails  to  know  when  the  sabbath  returns,  nor  to  keep  it 
throughout,  negatively  at  least,  in  the  strictest  manner.  This, 
so  far  as  we  know,  is  simply  the  result  of  habit,  and  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  example  of  those  around  her.  She  probably  recol¬ 
lects  nothing  of  what  she  may  have  been  taught,  previous  to 
her  misfortune,  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  sabbath  ;  nor  in¬ 
deed  is  it  probable  that  she  was,  at  that  early  age,  ever  taught 
at  all  on  the  subject,  except  by  the  examples  of  her  friends. 
She  shows  a  certain  regard  for  the  sabbath  in  another  way. 
When  permitted  to  visit  her  mother,  and  spend  some  days  wTith 
her,  she  can  never  be  persuaded  to  remain  longer  than  till  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday  ;  but  gets  her  bonnet  and  insists  upon  re- 
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turning  soon  after  dinner.  What  her  reason  is  we  cannot  dis¬ 
cover  T  unless  perhaps,  a  desire  to  enjoy  the  quiet  and  rest  of 
this  day  in  her  own  rocking-chair  and  chamber,  where  she  is 
sure  of  not  being  disturbed. 

Julia  lises  in  summer  at  about  four,  and  in  winter,  at  about 
five  o’clock  in  the  morning.  She  retires,  at  about  nine 
o’clock  in  the  evening  throughout  the  year,  and  is  in  general 
pei  fectly  quiet  at  night.  She  sleeps  in  a  large  chamber,  in  which 
most  of  the  othei  female  pupils  also  sleep  ;  but  never  gives  them 
the  least  inconvenience.  She  is  uniformly  the  first  up  in  the 
morning,  washes,  dresses  herself  without  assistance,  always 
stands  before  a  looking-glass  when  she  is  combing  and  dressing 
her  hair,  generally  makes  her  bed  before  breakfast,  and  always  in 
the  best  manner  ;  and  then,  goes  down  to  the  sitting-room  and 
waits  patiently  for  her  breakfast  :  after  which,  she  has  for 
years  washed  and  wiped  the  tea-spoons,,  used  on  the  pupils’  ta¬ 
bles,  amounting  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  or  thirty,  and  this  she 
also  does  alter  tea.  During  term  time  they  are  collected  for 
her  from  the  various  tables,  but  in  vacation  she  gathers  them 
herself  ;  and  it  is  amusing  to  notice  her  on  the  first  morning  of 
the  vacation,  setting  off  on  her  journey  of  collection  around  the 
hall,  without  anything  being  said  to  her  on  the  subject.  When 
washed  and  wiped,  she  puts  them  in  the  proper  place,  and  also 
her  towels,  which  she  is  careful  to  have  changed,  as  often  as 
the  most  scrupulous  neatness  requires.  If  tea-spoons  from  the 
steward’s  table  become  mixed  with  the  others,  she  instantly  de¬ 
tects  and  separates  them,  though  a  casual  observer  would  hard¬ 
ly  notice  the  difference.  Alter  leaving  the  breakfast-room,  if 
she  has  any  unfinished  work  on  hand,  sewing,  knitting,  or 
mending,  she  goes  about  it  without  direction  from  the  matron  ; 
otherwise,  she  waits  tdl  some  employment  is  assigned  her. 
fehe  commonly  sews  or  knits  five  or  six  hours  in  a  day,  but  if 
making  anything  for  herself,  she  doubles  her  diligence,  work¬ 
ing  with  great  perseverance  till  it  is  accomplished. 

On  days  when  the  clothes  from  the  weekly  wash  are  ironed, 
she  goes  early  to  the  ironing  room,  puts  her  flat-irons  to  the 
fire,  unless  it  has  been  done  by  another,  selects  her  own 
clothes  from  the  mass,  belonging  perhaps  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty  01  forty  persons,  and  never  fails  to  get  every  article. 
Her  manner  is,  to  examine  each  article  by  feeling,  but  to  de¬ 
cide  upon  it  by  the  sense  of  smell  ;  and  in  regard  to  her  own 
things  she  never  errs.  _  As  it  respects  those  of  others,  her 
power  of  discrimination  is  very  remarkable  :  for  instance,  she 
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will,  if  desired,  select  and  separate  the  stockings  of  the  boys 
from  those  of  the  girls  ;  she  will  get  every  article  belonging  to 
a  particular  individual ;  and  it  is  the  matron’s  opinion,  that  &he 
could  in  this  way  distinguish  the  respective  articles  of  every  le- 
male  pupil  of  the  institution.  It  should  be  recollected  that 
these  articles  are  clean  from  the  wash  ;  and  yet,  such  is  the 
acuteness  of  her  smell,  that  she  can  discriminate  with  almost 
unerring  accuracy.  She  irons  slowly,  but  very  veil,  and 
sometimes  for  the  family  as  well  as  for  herself.  At  one  time 
she  chose  to  wash  the  smaller  articles  of  her  apparel,  such  as 
capes,  handkerchiefs,  and  white  stockings,  and  never  failed  to 
get  them  clean,  changing  the  water  often,  and  using  soap  in 
abundance  ;  at  present,  she  allows  this  to  be  done  for  her. 

Julia  performs  the  entire  work  of  knitting  a  stocking  without 
assistance  ;  shapes  it  properly,  narrowing,  widening,  etc.  She 
is  apt  however  to  err  in  making  her  own  too  small  ;  whether 
from  a  desire  to  exhibit  a  very  trim  foot  and  ankle,  or  for  other 
reasons,  does  not  appear.  She  has  been  known  on  examining 
the  knitting  work  of  a  little  girl,  to  discover  its  defects  with 
surprising  readiness,  and  after  condemning  them  in  strong  terms, 
to  pull  out  the  needles,  unravel  the  work  till  she  had  removed 
all  its  imperfect  parts,  and  then,  taking  up  the  stitches,  return 
the  fabric  to  its  owner  to  be  finished. 

She  makes  her  own  clothes  ;  so  far  at  least,  as  the  sewing  is 
concerned,  except  that  she  has  some  assistance  about  the  waist 
and  sleeves.  Her  clothes  are  cut  out  by  another  ;  still  she  is 
very  competent  to  the  chief  management  of  the  business  of 
making  them,  and  even  cuts  out,  and  makes  entirely,  some  of 
the  simpler  articles.  She  is  desirous  of  having  her  dresses 
fashionable  ;  or  rather,  like  those  of  others,  and  especially,  of 
the  younger  girls  around  her,  which  she  examines  as  they  make 
their  appearance  from  time  to  time  ;  and  when  her  own  are 
about  to  be  made,  she  mentions  whose  she  would  have  them 
like. 

She  is  slow  and  careful  in  all  her  movements  and  especially 
about  her  sewing  ;  still  she  has  often  made  a  sheet  in  a  day, 
and  one  instance  is  recollected,  in  which  she  made  at  least  a 
half  a  dozen  of  towels,  in  the  same  time.  She  threads  her 
needle  by  means  of  her  fingers  and  tongue,  but  the  precise 
manner  of  doing  it,  cannot  be  seen.  We  see  her  put  the  nee¬ 
dle  and  thread  to  her  lips  and  soon  remove  them  prepared  for 
use. 

Julia  is  very  systematic  in  all  her  doings,  and  yet,  readily 
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falls  in  with  any  new  arrangement  adopted  by  the  matron.  Af¬ 
ter  the  plan  of  locking  up  certain  lodging  rooms  had  been  in 
operation  a  few  days,  Julia,  voluntarily,  took  it  upon  herself, 
to  see  it  done  at  the  proper  hour  every  morning,  and  also  to 
open  them  early  in  the  evening  before  they  could  be  needed  ; 
always  returning  the  keys  to  the  matron’s  room.  She  is  also 
thoughtful  about  the  windows  and  blinds  of  the  lodging  rooms 
in  summer,  frequently  shutting  them,  when  a  storm  is  rising, 
(which  she  perceives  by  the  change  of  the  temperature,  or  in¬ 
crease  of  the  wind)  and  always  doing  it,  when  desired. 

Her  attachments,  in  a  few  instances,  have  been  marked  and 
strong,  towards  those  with  whom  she  has  long  lived,  and  from 
whom  she  has  derived  much  happiness.  Separation  however 
for  only  a  short  time  weakens  them  perceptibly,  and  after  a 
considerable  period  has  elapsed,  she  scarcely  recognizes  even 
her  best  friends  ;  or  if  she  does,  the  impression  seems  very 
soon  to  pass  away.  Those  who  have  made  her  presents  of 
particular  value,  in  her  view,  she  is  apt  to  remember,  and 
shows  pleasure  at  meeting  them  again  ;  when  she  refers  to  the 
gift  with  which  they  are  associated.  She  always  has  some  few 
favorites  among  the  pupils  ;  and  when  they  leave  the  institu¬ 
tion  she  expresses  regret,  but  soon  selects  others  to  supply 
their  places,  and  according  to  the  dictates  of  philosophy,  as  well 
as  common  sense,  makes  the  best  of  what  is  unavoidable. 
She  seems  to  regard  her  mother,  sisters  and  brothers,  with  an 
affection  differing  in  degree  from  that  which  she  shows  towards 
others.  As  she  had  lived  with  them,  and  derived  most  of  her 
happiness  through  their  means,  till  she  was  eighteen  years  old, 
it  is  very  natural  she  should  feel  thus,  even  though,  so  far  as 
our  knowledge  extends,  she  may  be  perfectly  ignorant  of  the 
relationship  subsisting  between  them  and  herself. 

Julia  is  easily  pleased  by  those  attentions  which  are  gratify¬ 
ing  to  others.  She  accepts  an  occasional  invitation  to  ride, 
from  some  officer  of  the  Asylum,  with  great  pleasure  ;  enjoys 
the  ride  highly,  and  speaks  of  it  afterwards  with  satisfaction  ; 
not  forgetting  to  say,  that  the  person  who  has  thus  gratified  her, 
is  good. 

When  she  thinks  she  needs  a  new  article  of  dress,  she  goes 
to  the  matron,  shows  the  old  article  she  desires  to  dispense 
with,  tells  her  she  must  go  to  the  principal,  get  him  to  open 
her  money  box,  take  some  money  and  give  it  for  the  new 
thing  desired.  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  exactness,  with 
which  she  can  express  herself  by  signs,  on  a  common  subject. 
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The  following  is  another  :  If  she  becomes  seriously  offended 
with  one  of  the  girls  (which  is  sometimes  the  case,  and  lor 
which  there  is  occasionally  a  sufficient  cause)  she  goes  with  the 
offender  to  the  matron,  states  the  offence  in  strong  terms  of 
condemnation,  and  says  the  steward  or  the  principal  must  be 
called,  to  inflict  the  appropriate  punishment ;  specifying  some¬ 
times,  locking  up,  boxing  ears  and  whipping.  It  ought  per¬ 
haps  injustice  to  be  added,  that  almost  without  exception,  she 
is  treated  with  the  utmost  kindnes’s  by  the  pupils,  and  that  the 
punishments  she  mentions,  though  not  common  in  the  Asylum, 
are  such  as  poor  Julia  may  have  experienced  the  value  of  in 
her  younger  days. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  our  means  of  intercourse  with  Ju¬ 
lia  are  limited  to  such  objects  and  actions  as  are  cognizable  by 
the  senses  of  feeling,  taste  and  smell  ;  her  destitution  of  the 
superior  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  being  apparently  complete. 
It  is  even  doubtful,  whether  through  any  sensation  produced  by 
light  upon  her  organs,  she  can  distinguish  day  from  night,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  of  her  being  perfectly  deaf.  We  have  also 
excepted  abstract  ideas  from  the  number  of  those  about  which 
we  can  satisfactorily  communicate  with  her.  So  far  however, 
as  certain  very  general  abstractions  are  concerned,  we  have 
reason  to  suppose  that  she  does  understand  us  :  for  instance, 
the  general  ideas  conveyed  to  her  mind  by  the  signs  expres¬ 
sive  of  approbation,  or  disapprobation,  health  or  sickness, 
pleasure  or  sorrow,  are  in  all  probability  such  as  we  design  to 
communicate  ;  the  evidence  that  it  is  so,  being  often  quite 
satisfactory.  This  however,  is  as  yet,  the  extent  of  our  inter¬ 
course  on  such  subjects.  We  cannot  speak  to  her  of  the 
mind,  or  of  spiritual  existence  in  any  form,  and  if  we  should 
attempt  it  successfully  she  might  not  have  the  ability  to  make 
us  aware  of  our  success.  The  following  experiment  has  lately 
been  tried.  Her  attention  was  called  to  a  great  variety  of  ar¬ 
tificial  objects,  and  she  was  told  that  Miss  C.  made  this,  Mr. 
S.  that,  a  man  one,  a  woman  another,  and  so  on.  The  idea  of 
making  is  familiar,  for  she  makes  some  things  herself.  Then, 
a  number  ol  natural  objects  were  presented  her,  such  as  min¬ 
erals,  fruits,  flowers,  plants,  vegetables  ;  and  she  was  told  that 
neither  this  friend  nor  that  acquaintance  made  any  of  them  ; 
that  neither  men,  nor  women  made  them.  The  hope  was  en¬ 
tertained  that  her  curiosity  would  be  excited,  and  that  a  way 
might  be  discovered  to  convey  to  her  mind  the  great  idea  of 
the  Almighty  Creator.  The  attempt  was  not  successful  5  and 
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though  several  times  repeated,  has  not  as  yet  resulted  in  excit¬ 
ing  her  mind,  fixing  her  attention,  or  giving  us  any  encouraging 
indications. 

Her  days  pass  with  very  little  of  incident,  or  variety  ;  yet, 
there  is  enough  of  both,  which  comes  to  her  knowledge  in  so 
large  a  family,  to  furnish  materials  for  reflection  and  to  call  out 
in  some  degree  her  feelings  towards  others.  If  sickness  or  ac¬ 
cident  occur,  she  is  told  of  it.  If  a  journey  is  to  be  taken  or 
a  new  pupil  is  received,  she  is  early  informed  of  it.  If  any 
member  of  the  establishment  loses  a  friend,  if  any  interesting 
event  happens,  either  of  a  joyous  or  afflictive  nature,  it  is  men¬ 
tioned  to  poor  Julia,  and  produces  an  appropriate,  though  tran¬ 
sient  effect.  The  birth  of  a  child  in  the  circle  of  her  acquain¬ 
tance,  is  always  an  event  of  particular  interest  to  her,  and  she 
is  desirous  of  improving  the  earliest  opportunity,  to  visit  and 
examine  it  for  herself.  This  she  does,  when  permitted,  with 
great  care  and  tenderness. 

During  the  warm  season,  the  concourse  of  visitors  to  the 
Asylum  is  very  great ;  often  amounting  to  fifty  or  more  per¬ 
sons  in  a  day,  for  weeks  together.  Almost  all  desire  to  see 
Julia,  and  in  gratifying  this  desire,  she  is  often  disturbed  in  her 
pursuits,  her  plans  for  the  day  are  broken  up,  and  her  patience 
is  severely  tried.  Under  these  circumstances,  her  deport¬ 
ment  is  sometimes  less  amiable  than  her  friends  could  desire  ; 
but  on  the  whole,  not  more,  indeed  much  less  exceptionable 
than  those  would  expect,  who  have  a  full  view  of  her  circum¬ 
stances. 

Many  more  facts  and  anecdotes  might  be  mentioned  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  most  unfortunate  young  woman,  were  it  not  for 
the  fear  of  extending  her  story  to  too  great  a  length.  Enough 
has  been  said  to  show  in  some  degree,  the  real  condition  of  her 
imprisoned  mind,  and  to  gratify  in  part  it  is  hoped,  the  curiosi¬ 
ty  so  extensively  felt  concerning  her.  Should  any  greater  suc¬ 
cess  attend  the  efforts  made  hereafter  for  her  improvement,  or 
should  any  thing  occur  concerning  her,  calculated  to  shed  light 
upon  the  phenomena  of  mind,  or  particularly  to  interest  the 
mental  philosopher  or  the  Christian,  the  facts  will,  no  doubt, 
be  given  to  the  public. 
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AN  ALLEGORY. 

Two  men  once  lived  on  the  banks  of  a  broad  river  :  for  a  time 
they  appeared  to  prosper,  but  at  last,  the  one  was  visited  with 
affliction  ;  he  lost  his  health  ;  his  cattle  died,  his  crops-  were 
blighted  ;  he  became  poor,  and  was  forsaken  by  his  friends,  so 
that,  day  after  day,  he  cast  his  eyes  on  the  dimly  descried  good 
land  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  where  a  good  friend  of  his 
lived,  and  he  yearned  to  be  there.  Some  there  were  that  piti¬ 
ed  him,  thinking  within  themselves,  1  what  an  unhappy  man  is 
this  !  and  how  happy  is  his  neighbor.’ 

That  neighbor  continually  increased  his  stores  ;  he  became 
rich,  gained  many  friends,  and  prospered  in  all  the  works  of  his 
hands  ;  he  pulled  down  his  storehouses,  and  built  others  that 
were  larger  ;  his  barns  were  filled  with  grain,  and  a  plentiful 
crop  of  growing  corn  was  just  ready  for  the  sickle.  Many 
there  were  who  envied  the  rich  man,  and  thought  that  he  had 
nothing  to  desire. 

By  and  by  came  a  command  to  the  two  men,  which  they 
were  bound  to  obey — a  notice  to  quit  their  habitations,  and  to 
prepare  to  go  across  the  river  ;  but  the  message  was  very  differ¬ 
ently  received.  The  poor  man  exceedingly  rejoiced,  for  he 
had  nothing  to  lose,  and  every  thing  to  gain  ;  he  longed  to  de¬ 
part,  for  his  hopes  had  for  some  time  been  fixed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  The  rich  man  was  confounded  ;  his  treasure 
was  in  his  present  inheritance,  and  where  the  treasure  is,  there 
will  the  heart  be  also.  In  heaping  up  goods,  he  had  added  to 
his  grief ;  he  quitted  his  habitation  with  a  pang,  and  crossed 
the  river  in  despair. 


For  the  Religious  Magazine. 

MORAL  REFORM. 

No  alarm  need  be  felt  at  the  title  given  to  this  article,  for  it 
is  not  my  purpose  to  offer  to  the  readers  of  the  Magazine  any 
discussion  of  the  subject  to  which  the  term  Moral  Reform  is 
usually  applied.  My  object  is  to  state  briefly  two  principles 
which  seem  to  me  involved  in  every  discussion  of  this  subject, 
and  without  a  due  regard  to  which,  such  discussions  may  eith¬ 
er  fail  to  be  useful,  or  may  become  positively  mischievous.  The 


